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"THE CRUISE OF THE QUERO" 


PREFACE. The following incidents, prior to the sailing of the schooner QUERO, Captain 
John Derby, will show to a certain degree the agitation in the Colonies arising from the 
disputes with Great Britain, between the years 1765 and1774, thus giving importance to 
the facts of the cruise of this little schooner and her daring captain. 


BEGINNING OF TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. The peace of 1763 had restored the Colonies 
to a state of tranquility, which they were to enjoy but for a short time before new troub- 
les assailed them from an unexpected quarter. Great Britain began tc assert her sover-. 


eignty over them and to interfere in their civil concerns in a manner which excited their 
most serious alarn,. 


TAXATION. When the House of Commons in 1764, passed a resolution asserting their right 
to tax the Colonies in order to help reduce the vast national debt resulting from the 
long, expensive French and Indian Wars, the Colonies remonstrated. They were willing to 
vote what money the King required of them, but denied the right of any assembly in which 
they were not represented to take from them any portion of their property. They were sub- 
jects of the King but owed no obedience to the British Parliament. 

In 1765 Parliament passed an Act imposing duties on America. Benjamin Franklin told 
the House of Commons that America would never submit to the Stamp Act, and that no power 
on earth could enforce it. Though this Act was repealed in March 1766, it was preceded 


by the declaration of Parliament "that they had a right to bind the Colonies in all cases 
whatsoever", 


BOSTON MASSACRE. Thus the favorite project of the British Ministry, that of taxing the 
Colonies, persisted and in June 1767 an Act passed by Parliament imposed duties on tea, 
glass, paper and painter's colors. To render this effective, a Custom House was estab- 
lished in Boston, with a board of Commissioners for the Colonies, an added offense was, 
that all offenders in Massachusetts were to be sent to England for trial. The Americans 
were exasperated, and to a free high-spirited people the presence of two British regi- 
ments which had arrived in September 1768, caused numerous quarrels between the populace 
and the soldiers, which culminated in an affray on the 5th day of March 1770 between 
troops under Captain Preston and some of the inhabitants of Boston; three of whom were 
killed and five dangerously wounded. This was the Boston Massacre. 


BOSTON TEA PARTY. In 1770 Lord North, then the Prime Minister of England, repealed 
all duties except one of three pence per pound on tea. This was done to establish the 
right of Great Britain to raise a revenue in the Colonies. However, the Americans were 
determined to resist the principal of taxation in every shape. 

During the years 1771 and 1772 the controversy continued. In 1773 the inhabitants 
of New York and ihiladelphia returned the tea ships, but the people of Boston having 
failed in their attempt to do likewise, about twenty persons, disguised as Mohawk Indians, 
went aboard the vessels December 16th and threw the tea, consisting of 342 chests, worth 
£18,000. Sterling, into the harbor. This was the Boston Tea Party. 

When the news of the destruction of the tea reached Britain, Parliament passed fur- 
ther hostile acts, and Boston being regarded as the chief seat of rebellion, was selected 
as an object of vengeance. On March 3lst, 1774 an Act called the "BOSTON PORT BILL", was 
passed by iarliament prohibiting the shipping or receiving of merchandise other than the 


stores for his majesty's service. The government and public officers were removed to 
SALEM. 


HUTCHINSON and GAGE - GOVERNORS. It was about this time that Governor Hutchinson had 
been relieved of his administrative duties; summoned to England where he was "sort of 
Advisory Governor near the Court of St. James" from the time of his arrival there in June 
1774 until his death in London, June 1780. 

Gage, who had succeeded him May, 1774, discharged the active functions of "Captain- 
General and Governor-in-Chief", and was the actual Governor-Resident of Massachusetts. 
He was a temporizer by habit and dreaded an outbreak. His failure to grasp the situation; 
his conciliation in small matters and his lack of decision in greater things only tended 
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to help forward the agitation he was sent here to quell. Shortly after his arrival, two 
more regiments landed with artillery and military stores, which indicated the determina- 
tion of the British government to reduce the Colonies to submission by force of arms. 


MINUTE MEN. "Soon the pen was to be laid aside and the sword unsheathed". 
When the Americanssaw that a reconciliation was no longer to be expected, the general 
‘ court of Massachusetts resolved that a congress of the Colonies was necessary, and they en- 
rolled a body of men to be prepared for marching at a minute's notice; these were the MIN- 
UTE MEN. They appointed five general officers to command them; formed a committee of 
° safety and took measures to collect military stores at Concord and Worcester. 
On the 4th of September, deputies from eleven of the Colonies met at Philadelphia and 
on the next day formed themselves into a congress, known as the FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
& It was composed of 55 members; men of distinguished character and talents. They published 
a declaration of the rights of the Colonies; agreed to suspend all commercial intercourse 
with Great Britain; drew up an address to the king, another to the people of Great Britain 
and a third to the Colonies. These able state papers were highly applauded by Lord Chatha: 
in the British Parliament. England however regarded the Colonists resolutions to engage 
in the unequal contest, with greatest contempt. In the winter and spring the army in Bos- 
ton was increased to 10,000, which was deemed sufficient to crush the rebellious Colonies. 


LEXINGTON - CONCORD. In February, General Gage sent a party of troops to Salem to seize 
some cannon which had been lodged there, but found the cannon had been removed, and marche: 
back unmolested. In April he sent another body of troops, under Colonel Smith and Major 
Pitcairn to seize some military stores at CONCORD. The march through the night was dis- 
covered, and in the morning of 19th of April, as they passed through Lexington, about 
seventy men of the company of minute men were found on the green, under arms. Major Pit- 
cairn ordered them to disperse. Not being obeyed he ordered his troops to fire. Eight 
Americans were killed and seven wounded. The purpose of the colonists, in the approaching 
struggle with the mother country, appears to have been to place their powerful adversary 

a in the wrong; throwing upon her the first appeal to arms. In this purpose they were com- 
pletely successful. The first blood was shed by the act of the British. 


SAILING of the QULRO 
Three days after the battle, Saturday, April 22nd, The Provincial Congress sat at 
Concord, and voted a "committee to take depositicns in perpetuam from which a full accoun 
of the transactions of the troops under General Gage in the route to and from Concord on 
Wednesday last, may be collected and sent to England by the first ship from Salem". 


Captain Richard Derby, a retired shipmaster of Salem, seems to have been a member of 

that Congress. It had organized itself at Salem in the preceding October. He had been 
present at the North Bridge in Salem in February, and had helped to frustrate there Gage's 
attempt to seize some nineteen ships' guns which were being mounted for the use of Massa- 
chusetts as field artillery. Eight of these guns belonged to him. He had suffered, both 
in purse and person from the arrogance of the ministerial policy, and was ready on the in- 
stant to do what he could to further the purposes of the Provincial Congress. 

& He was engaged at the moment, as a prosperous merchant, in trade with the West Indies 
and the Mediterranean ports. In this trade he employed for the most part, small craft of 
fifty or sixty tons burden. The typical seagoing schooner of the period is here depicted 

from a painting of the BALTICK, though the BALTICK was not owned by Captain Derby. 


Captain Richard Derby owned at that time a little, fast-sailing schooner of 62 tons 
burden, a mere yacht, called the QUERO. This he offered to the Congress to be fitted out 

in secret. Captain Derby's two sons, Richard Junior and John, enlisted with him in the ve) 
ture. His youngest son Elias Hasket Derby, was in his counting-room keeping books. 
Richard was to fit out and John, thirty-four years old, was to command the QUERO. Ina 
very few days she was ready to weigh anchor. Gage's dispatch by the Royal express—packet 

: SUKEY had sailed April 24; but as she was slow and deep-laden, it gave no uneasiness. The 
first difficulty to be encountered was in getting out of port, as the "LIVELY" frigate, 
destined soon after to fire the opening shot at Bunker Hill, was then on guard off the 

. harbors of Salem, Marblehead and Beverly, to enforce the :ort Bill and search every out- 

going vessel. 
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The Congress at Watertown had on April 26th, passed a vote accrediting to Franklin 
Captain Derby's mission, and reciting the grievances which had produced the outbreak. Henry 
Gardner, Esqre., was ordered to deliver to the Hon. Richard Derby, Esqre, "thirteen pounds 
six shiliings & eight pence for fitting out his vessel as a packet in ye service of this 
"Colony". 

At last on the 27th of April, sailing orders passed Congress, and the QUERO seems to 
have escaped at some hour of the night between the 28th and 29th. The vote of April 27 
was as follows: "Resolved: that Captain Derby be directed and he hereby is directed to 
make for Dublin or any other good port in Ireland, and from thence to cross to Scotland or 
England, and to hasten to London. This direction is given that so he may escape all ene- 
mies that may be in the chops of the channel to stop communication of the Provincial in- 


telligence to the agent. He will forthwith deliver his papers to the agent on reaching 
London. 


J. Warren, Chairman 
P.S. You are to keep this order a profound secret from every person on earth". 


ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. Captain Derby reached port after twenty-nine days passage, a good 
passage for those days. Just where he made land it is impossible to say (evidently the 
orders to land in Ireland were disregarded by him). It was thought that he was put ashore 
in a boat in some inlet of the Isle of Wight to Southampton, and thence to London, would 
seem to explain all the facts that are absolutely known. The QUERO can hardly have been 
at Southampton, from the fact that the Customs Officers in that section, acting upon urgent 
directions from Whitehall, could find no trace of her. The chances of a successful landing 
would seem to have been better almost anywhere than in the Channel and close to Portsmouth, 
the great Naval Station, yet the point was near London, and American sailors were at home 
in those waters. The boldest risk is often the safest. In one way or another Captain 
Derby reached London unmolested May 28, and "with his startling intelligence set the 
Kingdom on fire". 


THE STATE OF THE BRITISH MIND 


Reaching London so soon after the events he claimed to herald, his story, though re- 
‘ceived with "consternation and wildest comments", was accepted without question. The fol- 
lowing quotations are enough to show the state of panic into which the arrival of the Salen 
sailor plunged British society near the throne. 

Hutchinson knew something of Salem shipmasters in general and of the Derby family in 
particular. The entry in his diary for May 29th, 1775 says, "I carried the news to Lord 
Dartmouth who was struck with it----." 

The next day Lord Dartmouth published, in the government Gazette, an official caution 
in these words: 

"Secretary of State's Office, Whitehall, May 30, 1775. 

A report having been spread, and an account having been printed and published, of a 
skirmish between some of the people in the Province of Massachusetts Bay and a detachment 
of his Majesty's troops, it appears proper to inform the publick that no advices have as 
yet been received in the American Department of any such event. 

There is reason to believe that there are dispatches from General Gage on board the 
SUKEY, Captain Brown, which, though he sailed four days before the vessel that brought 
the printed accounts, is not arrived." 

This called forth a counter-statement from arthur Lee, Agent for the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Bay, (Franklin had sailed for America) that all who doubted 
the authenticity of the account from Salem could "see the original affidavits, which con- 
firm the account, that they are deposited at the Mansion House with the Right Hon. the 

Lord Mayor, for their inspection". 


ARRIVAL OF SUKEY. A Vienna correspondent of the New York "Gazette and Mercury" makes this 
explanation of the quandry in which Derby's seamanship had placed the ministry; "The ship 

SUKEY not yet arriving, on board of which the government dispatches are, causes much alter- 
cation among the politicians. And yet it is what happens every day in the commercial world 
Captain Darby's ship which brought over the printed account is a small vessel of 60 tons, 

schooner rigged, and quite light; and the SUKEY, is a large ship, about 200 tons, and heav- 
ily loaded to a capital house in the Boston trade. These circumstances may very well 
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account for the differences of time between the arrival of the two ships". 
On June 9th, the SUKEY with Gage's dispatch arrived at last, but it did little to 
allay the feverish unrest. 
Hutchinson's diary contains this entry for June 10th: 
"A lieutenant in the navy arrived about noon at Lord Tartmouth's office. Mr. Pownall 
gave me the notice, knowing my anxiety; but though relieved from suspense, yet received 
‘ but little comfort from the accounts, themselves being much the same with what Darby 
brought. The material difference is the declaration by Smith, who was the commander of the 
first party though not present at the first action, that the inhabitants fired first, and 
though by the returns only 63 were killed outright, yet 157 were wounded; and 24 missing; 
which upon the whole is a greater number than Darby reported but not so many killed". 
The London Press contained a comment, June 12, 1775: it 
"To the Publick" 
from which excerpts will show that "the publick have suspended their judgment; they have 
waited the arrival of the SUKEY; the humane part of mankind have wished that the fatal 
tale related by Captain Derby might prove altogether ficticious. To the grief of every 
thinking man, this is not the case.-----‘thus far then, the facts, in every material cir- 
cumstances, precicely agree, and yet, we have every reason to believe that the Salem 
GAZETTE is to the full as authentick as our Government paper, which, as a literary compo- 
sition, is a disgrace to the Kingdom----" 


THE RETURN. "The QUERO's manifest, sworn to at the Salem Impost Office, July 19, by 
William Carlton, Master, describes her as from Falmouth, in ballast, without passengers, 
freight or consignee. This would make it seem probable that Derby did not return in her 
to Salem. Doubtless he bore secret dispatches to the Commander-in-chief and probably 
enough he may have come ashore on Ipswich Beach, and from that point taken the Old Boston 
Road through North Beverly and Danvers to Cambridge, thus avoiding the risk awaiting Yan- 
kee vessels between the Capes of Massachusetts Bay. That he reported to Washington in per 
& son on the 18th of July appears from the Essex Gazette for that month. 


THE DERBYS. No name in local annals has been more honorably distinguished than that of 
Derby. In 1783 a Derby built the "Grand Turk" whose five hundred and sixty tons ranked 
her the largest ship afloat in our waters, and they sent her pioneering to open the trade 
of America with China. In 1792 John Derby's ship "Columbia" (North River, Plymouth Count) 
¥: ssachusetts-built) discovered and named the great Columbia River. In 1798 a Derby was 
one of two to subscribe $10,000 towards building the frigate "Essex".---- 1799 a Derby 
was in command of the armed merchantman, the "Mount Vernon"; beating off the combined 
attack from the French and Spanish fleets of a sloop-of-war and frigate. These are but 
a few of the outstanding accomplishments of the Derbys. 

John Derby was born in Salem, June 7, 1741, and died a resident of Boston, December 
5, 1812. It had been his fortune, a rare one for any man, to report to Washington, on 
his return from London, the strange adventure of the little QUERO at the beginning of the 
War, and at its close in 1783 to bring home from Paris in the ship "Astraea" the first 
news of peace, 


The bills rendered for this extraordinary service are unique and, together with the 
action of the Congress, are to be read in full in the Archives of Massachusetts. It will 
be noted that while the Derbys were wonderfully favored in avoiding collisions with the 
King's Navy they did not wholly escape doing violence to the King's English. They only 
asserted that common eighteenth-century right, now so generally renounced, which made the 
spelling of the mother tongue, at that day, a "matter of private judgment". The bill for 
the fitting out of the "Quero" was rendered by Richard Derby, Jr., and was paid to Elias 
Hasket Derby, August 1, 1775. William Gray, the great merchant, seems to have contributec 
£10 sterling, towards her outfit. 


The modest account rendered by Captain John Derby himself, in which he estimates his 
splendid services as of no money value, finding remuneration enough in his success, must 
be seen in fac-simile. It seems to show that he had been at the Isle of Wight, had land- 
ed in that region, and reembarked for home at or near Falmouth. 
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This is a transcript of ite 


The Colony of Massachusetts bay to John Derby Dr. 
in schooner Quero. 


To Sundry Stores for my passage to England 5.0.0 : 
To Expences at the Island White & Southampton 3.5.0 
To my Expences & Post Chaise hire from South-) 
hampton to London 80 miles a gf pmile ) 4.15.0 
My Expences in London 7.17.0 
1775 Post Chaise hire from London to Falmouth in the 
April west of England by the way of Portsmouth 294 oe 
28 miles a 9° p mile, Except the two First Stages 
May from London which is 1/p mile 11.8.0 
To my Expences from London to Falmouth 2.5.0 
To paid the Sarcher & waiters at Falmouth 1.0.0 
Sum See Coles for Fireing 1.4.0 
To Light money, Pierage, & Clearance at Castle 
&e 3.12.0 
3bbl Bread a 19/& Carriage 2.17.8 
56 lb Beef a 3°, 12 lb Candles a 94 i 
Small Bear, Greans &c for the People 1.15.0 
To Boat hire to Fill our warter at Falmouth 4.0 
To my Private Expenses 2.0.0 
To Sundry Necessary Stores for my Passage home ) 
to New England ) 8.15.0 
To my time in Executing the Voige from hence ) 0 
to London & Back ) 
Starling £57.0.8 


Salem 25 July 1775 
Errors kExcepted John Derby 

Pleas to pay the within to Mr. Ealias Hasket Derby & you'll 

oblige your Very Humble Sarvant 


John Derby 


TONNAGE AND ADMEASURE).:NT - The relative tonnage of trading craft before and since the 
Revolution is a point of interest as few of the Custom House books before the Revolution 
are at the State House. Records between 1774 and 1789 have been traced. The system of 

admeasurement has been changed several times, so that the relative capacity of bottoms is 
not. exactly estimated by the nominal tonnage of today. The first act of Congress since 

the Constitution, for admeasurement of vessels was passed August 4th, 1790. If the pre- 
revolutionary system of admeasurement was like that adopted in 1790, then it would appear 


that the QUERO, 62 tons, would probably net 39 2/3 tons if measured after the Act of March 
5, 1895. 


The size of these vessels carrying a few guns, used in foreign trade and encounter= 
ing the perils of freebooters, privateers, and hostile navies, besides those of Atlantic 
navigation, excite our "special wonder". 


- Addie Cushing Colman 


The Southern California Group will hold its next meeting at Cabrillo Beach, San Pedro, 
November 22nd. Take Pacific Avenue through the heart of San Pedro to the beach. Bring 4 
box lunch and the family. Come at 1 P.M. so there will be time to take the boat trip 
around Los Angeles Harbor. 


Robert E. Tan, Secretary 
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THE MAYFLOWER 
A Note on Her Dimensions 
William A. Baker 


When Plimoth Plantation, Incorporated, of Plymouth, Massachusetts took its first step 
toward the reconstruction of a repliea of a typical early 17th century English merchant 
ship -- to be named MAYFLOWER ~- and authorized the preparation of working plans, the 
immediate problem became the choice of suitable dimensions. As the replica is to represent 
the vessel in which the Pilgrims came to this country it should be of the same size, but, 
unfortunately, none of the multitude of researchers who have investigated the problem of 
the MAYFLOWER have found any record of her dimensions. The only indications of her size 

& are the figures for her burden as given by Governor Bradford and other writers. These 
figures range from 120 to 180 tons, the latter given by Bradford is generally accepted as 

the most reliable. The well known model in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

was designed to the 120 ton figure. 


As the burden of the MAYFLOWER is the only available information regarding her size, 
a study of the English tonnage rule and proportions of ships of the period will lead to a 
range of possible sizes if nothing more. The English tonnage rule of 1852, which was in 
use during the assumed life of the Pilgrim's MAYFLOWER, was set up as a formula based on 
the dimensions of a ship to give a figure equal to the number of tuns of wine that the 
ship was able to stow. The dimensions used were the length of the keel, the breadth at the 
widest point measured to the inside of the planking, and the depth from that point to the 


top of the keel. The product of these three dimensions in feet divided by 100 was the bur- 
den. 


It is interesting to note that the depth was not measured from a deck line as became 
the practice later. This was a result of the fact that during the late 16th and early 

2 17th centuries shipbuilders had no tradition of a continuous deck running fore and aft to 
hamper their arrangement of a ship. The hull was usually considered in three sections - 


bow, waist, and stern -- with the deck levels in each arranged as necessary to suit the 
space requirements. 


As for the proportions of ships, the reign of Queen Elizabeth I saw the first shirs 
being built specifically for merchant service. Merchant vessels were still armed for pro- 
tection against pirates and others on the high seas but carried fewer cannon than similar 
sized vessels of the royal navy. Up to this time there had been little difference between 
vessels of the merchant and royal navies except that perhaps the men-of-war were construct- 
ed somewhat stronger. William Borough, Comptroller of the Navy from 1589 to 1598, listed 
the following proportions for the vessels of his time: (from a History of the Administra- 
tion of the Royal Navy...M. Oppenheim, London 1896). 


1. The shortest, broadest and deepest order -- To have the length by the 
keel double the breadth amidships and the depth in hold half that 
a breadth. This order is used in some merchant ships for most profit. 


The mean and best proportion for shipping for merchandise likewise 
very serviceable for all purposes. Length of keel two or two and 
a quarter that of beam. Depth of hold eleven-twenty-fourths that of 
beam. 


The largest order for galleons or ships for the wars made for the 
most advantage of sailing. Length of keel three times the beam. 
Depth of hold two-fifths of beam. 


Unfortunately, the only tables of dimensions for ships of the period are concerned 
largely with vessels of the royal navy but by eliminating the larger vessels and known 
galleys from consideration the proportions of the remaining ships should be typical of the 
average merchantman-warship combination. Table I lists the three basic dimensions, the 
length-breadth ratio, the depth-breadth ratio and the burden, calculated as KxBx D/100, 
foy a few ships of about the size of the MAYFLOWER. 
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TABLE I 


Name Date Length of Breadth Depth L/B D/B Burden 
Keel Ft. Ft. 


Ascension ca. 1582 54 24 12 


2.25 


Crane 1590 60 26 13 


‘ 3. Answer 1590 65 26 13 2.50 .500 219 


2.51 


Phoenix 1612 70 24 11 2.92 458 185 


Adventure 


ca. 1627 63.6 26.2 ll 2-42 420 183 


From Anonymous 
Ms of about 1600 72 24 10 3.00 .417 173 


To give a range of possible sizes for the MAYFLOWER, Table II has been compiled for a 


ship of 180 tons burden based on the data given by Borough and the proportions listed in 
Table I. 


TABLE II 


Source Length of Breadth Depth 
Keel —_ Ft. Ft. Ft. 


Borough - lst order 2500 52.4 26.2 13.1 


© order 2.00 .458 54.0 27.0 12.4 


- 2nd order 2.25 458 5&4 26.0 11.9 


Ascension 2.25. .500 56.7 25.2 12.6 


Crane 2.31 .500 57.7 25.0 12.5 


Answer 2.50 500 60.8 24.3 12.2 


Phoenix 2.92 2458 69.5 23.8 10.9 


Adventure 2-42 38.420 63.1 26.1 11.0 


Anon. MS. 3.00 


73.0 24.3 10.1 


we Thus we see that the MAYFLOWER of 180 tons burden might have had a keel length of 
between 52.4 and 73.0 feet, a breadth from 24.3 to 27.00 feet, and a depth of 10.1 to 13.1 
feet. 


There have been several serious attempts to produce MAYFLOWER models and there has 
been one partial full size reconstruction. As previously noted one of the best known 

modéls is that in the Smithsonian Museum, replicas of which may be seen in many places. 
But since it was constructed to represent a vessel of 120 tons it can be eliminated from 
this. discussion. 


Using the 180 tons burden as a basis for size, the late Professor James R. Jack de- 
signed and built in about the year 1925 the model that is now in the Francis Russell Hart 

Nautical Museum at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 1928, Professor F. Alex- 
ander Magoun published in his book The Frigate Constitution and Other Historic Ships plans 
for a model that is essentially Professor Jack's but with certain features modified by the 
work of Dr. R. C. Anderson noted below. The approximate dimensions scaled from these plans 
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Length of keel 72 feet, breadth 26 feet, and depth 9 feet 6 inches. 


At about the same time, Dr. R. C. Anderson and Mr. L. A. Pritchard were designing and 


building in England the model that is now on display in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Massachu- 


setts. 


A smaller model of the same design is in the Addison Gallery of American Art, 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. The dimensions used were those of the ADVENTURE 
in Table I with the odd inches rounded off: Length of keel 64 feet, breadth 26 feet, and 


depth 11 feet. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer produced a version of the MAYFLOWER in two sizes for the film 


PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE, one a large sailing model and the other a partial reconstruction. This 


version appears to have been based largely on Dr. Anderson's work. 


The proposed replica will owe much to those who have studied the MAYFLOWER problem 
and naturally will be influenced by their work. In fact, it should not differ too radical- 


ly from the model in Pilgrim Hall as that would be too confusing to visitors in Plymouth. 


Yet there seem to be good reasons for changing the dimensions and some of the details. 


The ADVENTURE appears to have been built about 1627 and was used in that year as an 


example in a study of the methods of calculating tonnage. It is believed that she was 
used as an example because she was a new and an unusual ship. Competent researchers be- 
lieve that the Pilgrim's MAYFLOWER was afloat in February 1606 hence the use of the 
ADVENTURE's proportions for a ship of some twenty years earlier seems questionable. A 
broader study of proportions such as listed in Table I including data from unpublished 
manuscripts indicate that proportions similar to those of the CRANE are more reasonable. 
For the proposed replica, eliminating odd inches, the dimensions will be as follows: 
Length of keel 58 feet, breadth 25 feet, and depth 12 feet 6 inches which by the tonnage 


rule of 1582 give a burden of 181 tons. 


of the MAYFLOWER and discussing more fully the question of dimensions. 


Letter to the Secretary from William A. Baker= Naval Architect. 


An early issue of The American Neptune will carry an article telling what is known 


Your offer to put the resources of the Nautical Research Guild behind the research 
on the proposed replica is appreciated. The MAYFLO‘/ER has been the subject of many re- 
searchers in the country and abroad and their work is readily available as is Dr. Ander- 


son's model but any new pertinent material on ships of the period is welcomed. 


The main 


problem in connection with your offer is one of communications -- how to tell what has 
been done, since trying to obtain information by a question and answer procedure can be 
very time consuming. The obvious method is to provide all nHterested parties with sets of 
plans and a description of the work with reasons for the details shown. This procedure 
is just as obviously an impossibility from the cost point of view and the fact that such 


descriptive matter is not yet in order. 


At present, it is proposed to publish the basic plans with descriptions as they are 
developed. There will probably be enough time between the publication of such material 


and the actual construction to allow Hr correction on the drawings of details that may 
draw criticism. Of course, it would be impossible to change anything basic such as the 
dimensions and the lines but I do not expect many arguments on these items particularly 
as the replica will not claim to be anything more than a typical vessel of the period. 
Dr. Anderson said of his SANTA MARIA model that if eventually it could be proved that the 
actual vessel was different, there were vessels similar to his model afloat at the time 


that Columbus made his voyage and that was all he claimed. 
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FIRST FIVE MASTED SCHOONER, from Thomas Hornsby 


In the September issue of the Journal, Mr. West furnished information that would in- 
dicate that the LOUIS was the first five masted schooner, rather than the GOVERNOR AMES, 
basing his contention on the dates of their respective temporary enrollments. 


The AMES was designed, built, and launched as a schooner, had lower sails, top sails, 
and jibs, with a splendid sheer, and a rising bow. A schooner rig - with a schooner hull. 


. The case of the LOUIS, however, is quite different, she was designed and launched as 
a steamer, and had a steamer's hull, with elliptic stern, sharp head, and flat decks. The 
decision to rig her as a schooner was not made at her place of building. She moved out 

@: the district under a conditional number, with jury rigged masts, to proceed down the 
coast to have her engines installed. It is unlikely that she had a bowsprit, topsails or 
jibs, and it is also very doubtful that her decks were laid, since the engines and boilers 
could not have been installed through her hatches, To my mind, the LOUIS should be called 
a converted steamer, with a five masted schooner's rig, even though the conversion took 
place in part before her engines were to be installed. In the article, “Evolytion of the 
Schooner" published in 1901, and the second edition of 1905, it is stated that the GOVERNOR 
AMES was the first, the NATHANIEL T. PALMER the second, and the JOHN B. PRESCOTT the third 
five masted schooners - the LOUIS isn't even mentioned. 7 


THE FIRST FIVE MASTED SCHOONER 
Another claimant for first, by Gerald C. Knewston 


There seems to be some discussion as to what was the first five masted schooner built 
and where, Tom Hornsby claiming the honor for the GOVERNOR AMES built at Waldboro, Maine 

in 1888 and Victor C. West contending no less strenuously for the schooner LOUIS built in 
Oregon some months previous. I would like to submit that the five masted DAVID DOWS built 
at the Bailey Brothers yard in Toledo in 1881 was the world's first five sticker. At the 
time of her launching she was said to be the longest schooner in the world with a length 

of 278 feet, 265' on the keel, 57' beam, and a depth of -18'. 


She was built for the bulk trade, grain and coal, and was owned by Mr. Carrington, 
a grain dealer of Toledo, 0. She had eight hatches and carried two centerboar is and was 
extremely fast making a run up Lake Erie from Buffalo to a point off Toledo ir. 18 hours 
which was considerably better than the existing steamship time over the same distance. 

She must have been a striking sight under sail for she was kept much as a big yacht with 
glossy black topsides, but she was soon cut down to a tow barge and it was as such she 
ended her days off Whiting, Indiana in 1889. The DAVID DOWS had the unique distinction 
of being scuttled before she was ever completed, the river alongside of the builder's yard 
being in flood at the time, it was necessary to let her fill to prevent her being swept 
away. 


The DOWS was not the first big vessel built in Bailey yard for in 1875 they had 
launched the GEORGE W. ADAMS, 1443 tons and 231 feet long. I have been unable to ascertain 
whether the ADAMS was a four sticker, but it seems impossible that the sail area for such 
length and tonnage could have been handled with three masts. If she is found to have four 
masts it will call for re-shuffling of nautical first list. Tom Hornsby says that the 


W. L. WHITE, the acknowledged first four masted schooner was not built until 1880 at Bath, 
Maine. 


I am indebted to the Great Lakes Historical Society's publication "Inland Seas" and 
Henry N. Barkhausen's book, "Great Lakes Sailing Vessels" for the above information. 


GUILD SLOP CHEST. SALE: Spratt, Philip H., TRANSATLANTIC PADDLE STEAMERS. The era of 

paddle-wheel propulsion on the Atlantic. 32 vessels described in detail, w/ills. index, 

appendices, tables, etc. $1.25 on order. These are bought in Glawgow, so you will have tc 
. wait a little while. Also Lubbock and Underhill books. John W. Parker, NRG, 4 East Lenox 
St., Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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TWO SEA STORIES FOR JUVENILES 


THE FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick A. Lane, NRG. 


Published by Alladin Books, New York, illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman, 
Price $1.75 


Reviewed by John W. Parker, NRG (Age 16) Chevey Chase, Md. 


There have been a lot of books published recently about naval heroes, battles and 
other like material, but most of them have been on a very high plane, and probably hold 

absolutely no interest for young readers. Member Fred Lane, however, has written a really : 
good biography of David Farragut called THE FIRST ADMIRAL, which is interesting and under- 

standable by young boys and girls. It is authentic,and has plenty of facts for the junior 
researchist, but also provides swell reading for just a rainy afternoon. School teachers 


will appreciate its merit, and assign it to kids to write reports on, which they are in Co 
the habit of doing. 


The book tells the complete story of Farragut's life, from the time when he joined 
the Navy as a ship's boy at the age of nine, through the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and 
the Civil War, where he became most famous for his exploits at New Orleans and Mobile. He 
attained the highest ranks of the Navy as they were created, and thus became the first 
Rear Admiral, Vice Admiral and Full Admiral. 


THE FIRST ADMIRAL is full of illustrations by Frederick T. Chapman, which, with the 
wonderful text combine to make a book well worth reading for young and old alike and a 
darn good idea for your kid's Christmas stocking. 


THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick A. Lane, NRG. Published by Alladin Books and 
illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman; 192 pages, 13 chapters, 27 illustrations, 2 maps. 
Reviewed by Francis A. Lessard, NRG (age 16) Tinley Park, Illinois a 


THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER is a story about John Paul Jones and the fights of our first 
Navy to get independence. This was called the Continental Fleet. Esek Hopkins was the 
Commodore and John Paul Jones was a lieutenant, later on John Paul Jones became a captain. 


Most of the action takes place aboard the ALFRED, flagship of the little fleet. It 
related to the battle between the H.M.S. GLASGOW, a British frigate, and the Continental 
Fleet in great detail, and also the action between the ALFRED and the H.M.S. MILFORD. 


This book is great for boys between the ages of 9-14. It only costs $1.75 which is 
a small price to pay for so fine a book as this one. The illustrations are fine and were 
done by Frederick ". Chapman and both Mr. Lane and Mr. Chapman know their ships. On the 
inside covers are two maps which are maps of the Sugar Islands (Bahamas) and one of Great 
Britein and Ireland which shows where the BONHOMME RICHARD and the SERAPIS had their fight 
in 1779. 


Queries (enter queries on separate sheet) ot 


Query No. 155. From Carl Hay, 45 Central St., W. Concord, Mass. When up in Gaspe, a 
covupie of summers ago I noted a very similar hull line between the fishing boats of the 
region and the Eastport Pinkies of about 1850. Can eny Guild member tell ms if there is 
any ancestorial background that connects these craft? 


Query No. 156. From Dr. Richard B. Howard, 8 Hinsdale Ave., Floral Park, N.Y. Perhaps 
the readers of the Nautical Research Journal would help me in obtaining information con- 
cerning the whaler TRIAD (circa 1850). I would like to obtain plans of the TRIAD and any 
information available. 


Query No. 157. From Robert A. Nash, 22 South Baldwin Ave., Sierra Madre, California. I 
have prints of the builder's plans for a small vessel of the early 1800's. The deadwood 
is clearly shown as continuous for the length of the vessel. Other arrangements indicate 
very clearly that only "half frames" were used, that it appears to be a rather weak con- 
struction. Can anyone furnish references to this type of construction? ) 
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Query No. 158. From Paul Maloney, 31 Taylor Ave., Atlantic City, New Jersey. Has anyone 
a picture of a painting of the ship PACIFIC built in New York 1807, wrecked in Panama 1882- 
ex-packet ship in Liverpool line, later a whaler out of New Bedford. 


Answer to Query No. 146 - from Mehrel Shank by Thomas Hornsby. The GENERAL WASHINGTON was 

, originally a privateer, built in an American shipyard and said to be a large fast ship. 

; She was captured by squadron under Admiral Arbuthnot in 1780, taken into British service 
and renamed GENERAL MONK, was in this service two years, and then was taken by Joshua Bar- 

‘ ney in the HYDER ALI off Cape Ray 4/8/82, At the time of her recapture she was listed as 
a sloop of war of 20 guns, and 136 men, dimensions 130'9" x 32'8", coppered to the bends. 
Roger's biographer later claimed she had carronades in this battle, but it was hardly pos- 

” sible at that date - other accounts state her 9 pdrs. were reamed out 6's. When taken, 
she had 16 - 9 pdrs, and 2 - 6's, with 6 wooden (Quaker) guns, according to Barney's ac- 
count - although Shank calls her a 32 gun frigate mounting 24 - 9's and 8 - 6's. After 
capture, she was bought as a prize at public sale by Commissioners Pennsylvania State Navy, 
and then loaned, sold, or given to Continental Navy in short order, exact details of ar~ 
rangement are obscure, and reverted to her original name of GENERAL WASHINGTON. Because 
of her speed, she was used as an Atlantic Packet, back and forth to France, until spring of 
1784. The G.W. entered Delaware 8 March 1784, was up at Phila. on the 10th, she and 
ALLIANCE then undergoing committee survey, which reported that, "would cost more to repair 
them than they were worth". As result of survey, Robert Morris asked Congress on 19 March 
to be allowed to sell both - but on 8 April he got permission to sell only the G.W. On May 
1l he ordered Barney to advertise in Phila. and Baltimore papers, sale in Baltimore on 10th 
vf the next month and to prepare inventory and render final accounts of sale. Sale was not 
held until August, at which time she was sold to Paul Bentalou, and two others of Baltimore. 

They sent her to the "Spanish Main" - no record thereafter. 


The plan of the FLORE, gives the proportion of the model as 1/75, and using these figures, 
and assuming that the model from which the plan is taken is very accurate, would give ap- 
proximate dimensions of 132.8' x 32.8. This seems very close to the dimensions of the 
WASHINGTON, but it must be remembered that we do not know where on the deck her measure- 
ments were taken, nor do we know the accuracy of the model. It will be noted that the G.W. 
was coppered, whereas the model is not, but this could easily have been an omission by the 
modelmaker due to lack of suitable material. There are several other similarities, and 
anachronisms which space forbids mentioning, and I am not trying to make out a case for or 
against the FLORE. One insidious fact remains, Bentalou was a Frenchman, and he traded 
much to Bordeaux, and he could have sold her there late in 1784. Consideration should also 
be given to the DUC de LAUZUN, Morris loaded her with tobacco in 1783, and sent her to 
France to be sold, together with her cargo. 


Answer to Query No. 142 of Gilman D. Jackson by John W. Parker, 4 E. Lenox, Chevey Chase, 
Maryland. YPlans of an Elizabethan galley are available from Brown, Son & Ferguson, Ltd. 
Glasgow, Scotland. You also might try James Bliss Co., Rowe's Wharf, Boston. The Science 
= Museum, South Kensington, London, S. W. 7 and the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, S.E. 
10, also publish catalogs. 


Answer to Query 136 - of Joseph F. Kostalik by Paul Maloney, 31 Taylor Ave., Atlantic City, 
N. J. Some fine whaler plans of Welter Channing of 165 Main St., Fairhaven, Mass. are to 
be had. Briganteen VIOLA, bark SUNBEAM, CHARLES W. MORGAN, JOHN R. MANTER, schooner, 
BEETLE, whale boat and some rigging details of whale ships gear, or contact Mr. Wm. ByTripp 
of the Whaling Museum, New Bedford. 


Answer to Query No. 165 of Joseph Russakow, 13 Madison Ave., Mount Holly, N.J. ~ the answer 
by Fred T. Manning 2059 West 6th Ave., Vancouver, 9 B.C. "The Built-Up Ship Model" by 

Davis. This book can be obtained by writing Owen Davies, 1214 North La Salle St., Chicago 
10, Ill. 


From George E. MaNamara, 150 - 36 34th Ave., Flushing, N.Y. Mr. Russakow can purchase this 
book from Edw. J. Sweetman, The Marine Bookshop, 1 Broadway, New York 4, for $15.00. 
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James W. Harbin, Jr., Ass't. Secretary, 4110 Beall St.,Landover Hills, Maryland 


From Herbert R. Spencer - "I have received a letter from Captain Carl Solver, master 
mariner of Copenhagen, to whom I sent the issue of the Journal which included my article - 
"Log Lines and Traverse Boards". His principle criticism was that there were no pictures 
with it, and I know you wanted to have some, but in the press of publication there was no 
time to get them. Anyway, I enclosed a snapshot of a traverse board which you may keep 
for your records. The board is of oak and the pins of walrus ivory. Captain Solver was 
interested in the pin-rails of the clipper SEA WITCH. He says: 

'The plan of the pin-rails of the clipper SEA WITCH is also of 

some interest, fancy - I knew all those ropes by heart in my young 
days. In former days it was a joke to teach the apprentice all 

those ropes by marking them and naming them by means of playing 
cards; the main topsail halliards being "King of Hearts", the spanker 
downhaul 10 of Spades, etc. etc. They were rather puerile, these 
jokes of the sailing ship era of so many, many years ago." 


Captain Solver is the author of the book, "Imago Mundi", and, in my opinion is the 
highest living authority on mediaeval navigation instruments. He is now writing a book 
on the type of charts which the Vikings used." 


From Prof. Wilson Heflin, U.S, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. Owners and Readers 
of Whaling Logbooks and Journals: Logbooks and Journals can be exceedingly dull reading, 
yet once in a while they can reward us with entries that are unusual, exciting and moving. 
How about copying for the forthcoming whaling issue your choice of the best entry you've 
seen in a whaling logbook? Give us the finest account of life aboard a whaler, the most 
exciting whaling accident, the most significant account of friction in the ship's company 


of a whaler -- or any entry that you find unusual or well-written and send your findings 
to the Secretary. 


CATALOG COMMENTS, continued a 
by Mehrel Shank 


Hclborn Drawing and Tracing Co., 60-62 Queen Elizabeth Ave., Hillington, Glasgow,S.W. 
2., Scotland. Catalogs 1 shilling 3 pence (about 20¢). When a modeler wishes to find 
out about the quality of a certain ship model plan the question he usually asks is "Are 
they as good as Underhill's plans?" The Holborn Drawing and Tracing Co. is the source of 
all of Underhill's drawings. The catalogs are divided into two sections, sailing ship and 
power craft. Under sailing vessels are listed plans of such famous vessels as the compo- 
site clipper TORRENS, 4 mt barque ARCHIBALD RUSSEL, barques POMMERN and PENANG, barque 
QUEEN MARGARET, and the steel clipper MOUNT STEWART. There are plans for numerous small 
craft including the wood snow RUNNYMEDE, wood brigantine RAVEN, and the wood brig MARIE 
SOPHIE, which is for a built up model. Also for a built up model are plans for the wood 
brigantine LEON, and a Scottish Zulu, the MUIRNEAG. Perhaps the most complete sets of 
ship model plans in the world are of a series of Naval vessels. A 12-gun Brig-of-war, a 
40-gun frigate, 1790, and a 74-gun, two decker, 1813. Most recent of his plans are for ’ 
the steel 4 mt barque PARMA. The pencil drawings of this vessel went out to Australia 
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and came home in the PARMA, being checked and annotated by a member of the crew during the 
passage, so that changes being made in later years are included in the plans. Not to be 
overlooked are plans for the Blackwall Frigate TRUE BRITON, and the clipper barque HARRIET 
McGREGOR. Of particular interest in the power craft section are plans of the Cunard Liner 
SERVIA, built 1881, With her modified barque rig and two raking funnels she is an inter- 
esting example of the transition period between sail and steam. The most interesting of 
all, to lovers of old time ships, is the set of the ENDEAVOUR, Bark 1768. Here is a set 
of plans for those who desire to build a really accurate historical model. 


MEETING OF THE SAN FRANCISCO GROUP 


& The regular meeting of the Group was held at the Museum of the Acuatic Park, San 

Francisco, September 26th with seventeen members and two guests. In his speech of welcome 
Captain Leighton Robinson, president of the group, gave an interesting description of his 
recent visit with Harry Hamilton, Secretary of the Guild at his home in Whittier. 


Following the business meeting the Program Committee presented a diversified and en- 
tertaining program. 


Commodore Smith assisted by Paul C. Tracy showed colored moving pictures of the Hearst 
Yacht Regatta of 1953. It was a beautiful and inspiring affair. Mr. James Laidman, Naval 
Architect, gave an interesting and instructive talk on Naval Architecture which wes ruch 
appreciated. 


Captain S.C.Sullivan, who was aboard and a member of the crew of the S.S. HANALEI, 
when it was wrecked on Duxbury reef, in 1914, gave a vivid description of the wrecking and 
total loss of the vessel. Forty passengers and thirty crew members were lost, the ship 
disintegrated, the Captain said, "like a matchbox crushed underfoot". They were able to 

€ launch but one boat - the port after life-boat, and that, unfortunately, was breached and 
capsized some 300 yards off-shore. All hands crowded on the bridge to get out of the 
water, a lady passenger grabbed the Captain's arm and implored him to save her. The Cap- 
tain took off his life-belt, put it on her and was able to get her aft and into a life- 
boat. Then Captain Sullivan, a big, powerful man and remarkably good swimmer, plunged 

into the sea and swam ashore. 


Mr. J. A. Caseley of 4252-25th St., San Francisco, a guest of Captain Lobez is inter- 
ested in Nautical Photos and data on vessels trading in and out of San Francisco and has 
made an extensive collection of them. 


It is interesting to note that in the San Francisco Group there is listed eleven ex- 
captains of sail, a commander and a commodore of a yacht club. 

James H. Willey 
Secretary of the San Francisco Group 


DIRECTORY OF SHIP MODEL PLANS 
from Mehrel Shank 


The basic plan of this registry is not to register the plans owned by the Guild mem- 
bers, but to compile a list of what plans can be bought and where. However, the Directory 
will list those tracings and drawings that members have made from museum draughts, books 
or models. It is particularly this type of plan that the Directory wishes to locate if 
the owners of these drawings are willing to seli or lend copies of them. For instance, 
James Harbin Jr., has had several plans developed from Russel's book of Naval Architecture. 
The original sheets are drawn in pencil and the blueprints made directly from them. The 
result is rather a dim plan, but a usable and understandable one. It is thie type of plan 
that we want to locate as well as those published by the regular ship plan and model firms. 
Moreover, a plan does not have to be complete to be of interest. Listed on the next page 

‘ as an example of the plans that have been included in the Directory is a list of frigate 

‘ plans. There are approximately 400 plans listed in the Directory so far. 
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ROTER LOWE, 1597, Dutch, d. Hoekel CONSTITUTION, 1797, U.S. 

BLAA HEYREN, 1734, Danish, 18-gun ESSEX, 1799, U.S. d. John Stevens NRG 

BERLIN, 1674, Dutch blt., Brandenburg LA BELIE-POULE, 1834, French 

LA FLORE, 1784, French PERLEN, 1804, Danish, 46-gun 

Type, 1775, English, d. Milward MISSISSIPPI, 1841, U.S. steam side-wheel 

40 Gun, 1790, English, d. Underhill CLEOPATRA, 1779. English (in preparation) 

CONSTELLATION, 1797, U.S. LAMUIRON, lst Empire, French (in prep.) 

RANDOLPH, U.S., 32-gun, d. Chapelle CONFEDERACY, U.S. 36-gun, d. Chapelle 

RALEIGH, U.S., 32-gun, d. Chapelle PHILADELPHIA, U.S., 44-gun, D. Chapelle 
Another set drawn by David PRESIDENT, U.S., 44-gun, D. Chapelle 

HANCOCK, U.S., 32-gun, d. Chapelle TRUE B RITON, Blackwall frigate, d. Underhil? 


abbreviation - d. drawn by 


INTRODUCING NEW M .MBERS 


Hans Hinrichs, 117 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. "My interest in things nautical dates 
back to my birth for I first saw the light of day in the most northwest corner of Germany 
within a stone's throw of Holland and the North Sea. wver since I have settled in New 
York I made the sea the background of my daily life. I live both on Staten Island and in 
the summer on the north side of Long Island. I have always kept an office in New York 
overlooking the river and bay. Though I am chiefly a big game fisherman, as a collector 
of ship models and other nautical treasures, I am particularly proud in the ownership of 
the original scale model from which the great CHARLES W. MORGAN was built. I am sending 
y ou a list of 14 subscriptions which please enter and send the Journal to them with my 
compliments starting with the next January issue." Note: Mr. llinrichs also sends a photo 
of his planked and framed model of the CHARLES W. MORGAN. 


Edward B, Hill, P.O. Box 309, Redwood City, Calif. "Having started in 1915, I have mad: 


models of the following vessels: STAGHOUND, FLYING CLOU), LIGHTNING, GREAT REPUBLIC, NEWS 


BOY, Whaler SUNBEAM, Ki ARSARGE, Beetle Whale Boat GERTRUJE L. THEBAUD, Yacht Yawl SALMAGAL . 


Harry L. Mazer, 4000 Naine Ave., Baltimore 7, Md. "Formerly professional seaman in sail 
and steam. Ship model maker for over 10 years". 

Richard L. Roberts, 3812 North 19th., Tacoma, Washington. "I am still working on ny 
first model - the CONSTITUTION. I want to try my hand on a few different things before I 
try anything along a special line. The further I get into construction, the more I am 
interested in finding and doing more detail work for better models." 

Robert W. Barnett, 1167 Lyon St., Carthage, Missouri. “Attractive sailing ship models of 
of all periods and the collection of plans. Interested in photos of the ships of the 
spritsail topmast eaa. I wish to make fricnds with experienced modelers of this period. 

I would like to know model builders who have access to plans of the SANTA MARIA according 
to McCann, d'Albertis, Milward, and Anderson. 

William J. Michael, 214 A South Boulevard, .vanston, Illinois. We have received the 

dues from Mr. Michael who will be introduced to the members upon receipt of his applica- 
tion with his nautical interests- 

Marvin L. Hartman, 0.D., 948 North Negley Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Penn. Generally I am in- 
terested in the history and development of swaller sailing craft - sloops, topsail schoon- 
ers, brigs, briganteens, The Colonial era and early 1\th Century are my chief interests 
as far as the vessels are concerned, especially and smaller naval vessels or in other 
words -- sailing vessels up to the clippers. Id some modeling and am interested in ex- 
changing data, plans, and specifications both on the models and the actual vessel. It 
would be interesting to exchange letters and pictures of completed models with other model 
builders. 


NEW ADDRESS 


Dr. Bernard Berensou, to 2906 N.E. 33rd Ave., Portland 13, Oregon 
Garland F. Smith, 7406 Wellington, University City, Mo. 
Fredrich A. von Huene, River Road, Woolwich, Me. 
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